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HEALTH  MD  VIGOR— CCMFETITIOF  AFD  FRODUCTia^ 


Health  and  vigor,  competition  and  produc- 
tion—there is  most  assuredly  a  relationship 
there] 

Just  to  -  be  alive  is  im.portant  but  to  have 
abundant  health  is  the  pay-off.  This  is  true 
whether  we  have  in  mind  plants  or  animals.  Cer- 
tainly a  healthy,  vigorous  plsmt  or  animial  has 
the  advantage  when  competing- with ■ an  unhealthy 
one,  and  v;ho  would  question  which  would  give  the 
greater  production  of  forage,  beef,  mutton,  or 
milk?  ■    "  . 

Cur  forage  plants  can  live  without  live- 
stock, but  our  livestock  cannot  live  v^ithout  for- 
age plants.  Of  course,  too  often  it  is  the  case 
that  the  forage  plants  cannot  live,  or  live  only 
in  a  v\rcakened  condition,  because,  of  t he ir  . treat- 
men  t  ■  by  livestock.  Actually  they  both  could  be  a 
great'  help  to  each  other.  If  this  could  be,  why 
not  have  it  so?  T/ell,  1^11  make  an  attempt  to 
t^^ll  yeu.     It^s  like  this. 

The  care  of  a  range  demi.ands  a  frequent 
diagnosis  of  what  is  ^Vgoing  on''  on  the  range  or 
pasture  that  is  being  used  or  is  to  be  used.  The 
"diagnosing''  is  a  real  undertaking.  The  good 
doctor  is  the  good  diagnostician.  He  sizes  up  the 
situ" ti en  correctly,,  and-  if  he  doesn't  know  the 
treatm-ont,  he  can  look  in  the  book  to  see  v/hat  to 
do.  The  doctor  and  a  range  manager  or  operator 
both  have  the  samie  problem.,  and  that  is  to  diag- 
nose properly.  This  takes  both  knowledge  rnd  ex- 
perience.    There    may    be  this  difference — people 
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who  do  noc  teal  v/ell  go  to  the  doctor  and  tell 
their  story;  then  ihe  doctor  "^s  eyes  and  ears  can  go 
to  work.  The  ranch  operator  must  go  to  the  range 
himself  to  discover  what  is  wrong.  There  is  none 
so  blind  as  he  Yiho  does  not  know  how  to  see.  To 
see  the  things  that  are  happening  on  the  ronge, 
sight  alone  is  not  enough.  You  must  know  how  to 
read  the  story  of  the  range  after  you  see  it.  You 
can  look  at  Chine Sje  writing,  but  do  you  know  how 
to  read  it?  Our  ranges  are  so  much  Chinese  to 
many  range  advisers  and  operators.. 

H<^'^lth  and  vigor  were  headlines  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  as  having  an  important 
part  on  tne  range.  They  determine  plant  competi- 
tion and  forage  production. 

Vigor  in  ovr  forage  plants  is  almost  syncn-- 
wous  with  heal'cb  and,  when  looked  upon  in  this 
way,  vigor  is  the  driving  forc8  which  determiners 
whether  we  have  poor  production  or  good  produc- 
tion; whether  our  forage  plants  can  compete  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably  with  ^less  desirable  plants  or 
undesirable  ones.  Vigor  certainly  is  the  key  to 
plant  succession*  If  vigor  is  so  important,  how 
do  we  recognize  3t  or  what  do  we  do  to  decrease 
or  increase  this  state  of  vigor?  A  little  eluci- 
datin;^  cn  these  points  is  in  order.  A  few  simple 
guides  ux  e  givery  for  the  recognition  of  good 
vigor* 

1.  Large  ftem    and  leaf    growth,  speaking 
comparatively. 

2.  For  th€  bunch-type  grasses,  a  bunch- 
"type  growth  at  the  base  of  the  plant  or 
tuft,  with  no  undue  crowding. 

3.  Good    volume  grovrth    or  good  'height  in 
average  or  more  favorable  rainfall  years. 


li-.     E.^rly  spring    gro^jvth,     if  moisture  is 
available . 

5»     A  well-developed    and  deep  root  system,. 

It  may  be  m^ell  at  this  point  to  inject  a 
thought  that  plants  in  a  state  of  high  vigor  may 
die,  or  a  portion  of  the  tuft  may  die,  from,  a  lack 
of  moisture.  If  a  portion  of  a  tuft  dies,  due  to 
the  lack  of  moisture,  but  the  plant  has  .not  been 
penalized  by  use,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Y/hen 
there  again  is  enough  moistuire  and  a  suitable 
tem.peraturc  prevails,  the  plant  Yd  11  grow  quite 
luxuriantly,  indicating  that  it  never  lost  its 
vigor.  Such  plants  have  food  stored  in  the  portion 
of  the  croWi  or  roots  that  remains  alive  and  retain 
an  adequate  root  system.  If  enough  density  is  lost, 
however,  other  plants  can  invade.  In  some  types, 
too  great  a  density  results  from  close  grazing. 
Som.e  bijnch-type  species  yj±11  take  on  a  sod-forming 
aspect  after  too  close  use.  l^hen  this  occurs, 
vigor  is  loY/er  than  it  should  be. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  re- 
sults v/hen  the  plant  is  Icy;  in  vigor.  In  its  re- 
sponse to  rcinfall  or  its  recovery  after  a  drought 
period,  a  v/eakened  plant  does  not  have  an  adequate 
root  system,  and  has  little  food  stored.  The  plant 
starts  to  groYJ",  but  the  Toy/  vitality  does  not 
allow  it  to  produce  the  volume  of  the  vigorous 
plant.  The  vigorous  plant  root  system  com.petes 
v;ith  the  plants  of  its  kind  and  with  any  other 
species  that  may  be  at  hand.  For  some  reason,  our 
most  desirable  plants  can  dominate  by  and  large 
over  the  less  desirable  forage  plants,  or  even  the 
undesirable  forage  plants  —  if  the  m.ost  desirable 
forage  plants  are  not  penalized  by  misuse,  which 
lowers  their  vigor. 

Let  there  be  no  miistake  —  in    the    main  the 


plants  tni^t  we  se^  here  and  thefe  are  there  be- 
cs-use  we  gave  the  in  a  chance  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  v/hole  story,  then,  is  that  the  healthy  vigor- 
ous plant  is  able  to  compete  v^ith  other  species 
an d  pr o du c e  more  t han  t he  less  v i g or ou s  p 1 an t . 
The  desirable  grasses,  if  vigorous,  handle  plant 
succession  very  nicely  by  either  preventive  en- 
croachment on,  or  the  driving  out  of,  the  plants 
vie  do  not  want.  It  is  hoped  that  you  have  been 
impressed  v/ith  the  desirability  and  necessity  of 
vigor  in  forage  plrnts.  Vigor  is  a  paying  propo- 
sition—  it  is  a  desirable  attainm.ent« 

Trainin'"]  of  people  in  hov\r  to  use  tools  in 
performing  the  operation  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed is  highly  ii  portant.  Too  often,  the  tools 
becomiO  all -important,  and  the  operation  only 
secondary.  On  the  range,  both  the  novice  and  the 
experienced  msn  need  to  put  into  effect  only^ 
fev/  basic  management  practices  to  ^^ot  results. 
Science  reveals  to  us  that  vigor  of  plants  is  af-* 
fected  advt^r sely- b^/ ; 

1.  Too  early  use 

2.  Too  frequent  use 


3«    • Too  close  use 


If  you  want  the  best  \^igor  and  the  highest 
plant  production  along  with  use,  you  must- avoid 
'all  three  of  the  above  dangers.  Don^t  fool  your- 
self"^ you  can^t  ignore  them  and  bring  in  high 
production  any  miore  than  you  can  bring  in  a  radio 
station  until  you  turn  the  dial  to  that  station  ^s 
sending  frequency.  Turn  your  own  dial  expertly 
on  your  pastures,  keeping  in  mind  the  above-named 
points.  It^s  better  to  get- a  right  idea  about 
plant  growth  than  to  have  a  p3rfect  range  manage- 
ment plan  handed  you. 


Project  ycur  management  of  zhe  r&.nge  on 
feed  you  have  and  not  upon  what  you  think  you  may 
get.  Then,  therein  be  less  v/orry  about  ^^when 
it ^ s  gonna  rain." 
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